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A SEARCH FOR FIRM NAMES 


YEAR or so ago we decided that the time had come to under- 

take a postponed task: the attempt to fix a set of leading 
words capable of firm use in the discussion of ‘‘knowings’’ and 
‘‘existings’’ in that specialized region of research called the theory 
of knowledge. The undertaking proved to be of the kind that 
grows. Firm words for our own use had to be based on well- 
founded observation. Such observation had to be sound enough, 
and well enough labeled, so that it could be used with definiteness, 
not only between ourselves, but also in intercourse with other 
workers, including even those who might be at far extremes from 
us in their manners of interpretation and construction. It is clear, 
we think, that without some agreement such as this as to the simpler 
fact-names, no progress of the kind the modern world knows as 
scientific will be probable; and, further, that so long as man, the 
organism, is viewed naturalistically within the cosmos, research of 
the scientific type into his ‘‘knowings”’ is a worth-while objective. 
The results of our inquiry will be reported in perhaps half a dozen 
papers, some individually signed, and some over our joint names, 
depending on the extent to which problems and investigations have 
become specialized or combined as we proceed. We shall examine 
such words as fact, existence, event; designation, experience, 
agency ; situation, object, subject-matter ; interaction, transaction ; 
definition, description, specification, characterization; signal, sign, 
symbol; centering, of course, on those regions of application in 
which phrasings in the vaguely allusive form of ‘‘subject’’ and 
‘“object’’ conventionally appear. 

The paper now offered, the first of the group, arose from the 
accumulation of many illustrations, which we first segregated, and 
then advanced to introductory position because we found them to 
be yielding a startling diagnosis of linguistic disease, not only in the 
general epistemological field, where every one would anticipate it, 
but also in the specialized logical field, which ought to be reason- 
ably immune. This diagnosis furnishes the strongest evidence of 
the need of the type of terminological inquiry we are engaged in, 
whether at our hands and from our manner of approach, or at the 
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hands and under the differing approach of others. We are in full 
agreement as to the general development of the present paper, and 
as to the demonstration of the extent of the evil in the logics, its 
roots, and the steps that should be taken for its cure. The single 
signature attached, is, as was indicated above, little more than a 
mark of the division of labor. 

It should be plain enough that the discussions in the first paper, 
as well as in those that are to follow, are not primarily for the 
purpose of criticising individual logicians. In view of the compe- 
tence of the writers who are discussed, the confusions and incon- 
sistencies which are found can be attributed only to something de- 
fective in the underlying assumptions which influence their ap- 
proach. The nature of these underlying defects will, we trust, be- 
come evident as we proceed ; and we hope that the specific criticisms 
we are compelled to make in order to exhibit the difficulty will be 
taken as directed solely to that end. 

JOHN DEWEY 
ARTHUR F.. BENTLEY 


ON A CERTAIN VAGUENESS IN LOGIC. I 


I 


OGICIANS largely eschew epistemology. Thereby they save 

themselves much illogicality. They do not, however, eschew 
the assumed cosmic pattern within which the standardized epis- 
temologies operate. They accept that pattern practically and work 
within it. They accept it, indeed, in such simple faith that they 
neglect to turn their professional skills upon it. They tolerate 
thereby a basic vagueness in their work. Sometimes they sense 
such defects in their fellow logicians, but rarely do they look closely 
at home, or try to locate the source of the defects found in others. 
Perhaps a tour of inspection by inquirers who use a different ap- 
proach may indicate the source from which the trouble proceeds 
and suggest a different and more coherent construction.’ 


1 References in the text will be made by abbreviations as follows: 


C, Rudolf Carnap: Introduction to Semantics, Cambridge, 1942. 

CN, Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel: An Introduction to Logic and Scien- 
tific Method, New York, 1934. (References are to the fourth printing, 
1937.) 

D, C. J. Ducasse: ‘‘Is a Fact a True Proposition?—a Reply,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 132-136. 

L, C. I. Lewis: ‘*The Modes of Meaning,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Vol. IV (1943), pp. 236-249. 

M, Charles W. Morris: Foundations of the Theory of Signs, Chicago, 1938. 
(Vol. I, No. 2, of International Encyclopedia of Unified Science.) 
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The cosmic pattern to which we have referred is one used by 
Peirce as an aid to many of his explorations, and commonly ac- 
cepted as characteristic of him, although it does not at all represent 
his basic envisionment. It introduces for logical purposes three 
kinds of materials: (1) men; (2) things; (3) an intervening inter- 
pretative activity, product, or medium—linguistic, symbolic, 
mental, rational, logical, or other—such as language, sign, sentence, 
proposition, meaning, truth, or thought. Its very appearance in 
sO many variations seems to suggest of itself a vagueness in grasp 
of fundamentals. <A crude form of it is well known in Ogden and 
Richard’s triangle in The Meaning of Meaning (p. 14) presenting 
‘‘thought or reference,’’ ‘‘symbol,’’ and ‘‘referent.’’ Similarly 
we find Cohen and Nagel blandly remarking (CN, p. 16) that ‘‘it 
seems impossible that there should be any confusion between a 
physical object, our ‘idea’ or image of it, and the word that de- 
notes it.’ Lewis, claiming the authority of Peirce, holds that ‘‘the 
essentials of the meaning-situation are found wherever there is any- 
thing which, for some mind, stands as sign of something else’’ (L, 
p. 236). Carnap sets up ‘‘the speaker, the expression uttered, and 
the designatum of the expression,’’ altering this at once into ‘‘the 
speaker, the expression, and what is referred to’’ (C, pp. 8-9), 
which sometimes does, and sometimes does not, mean the same. 
Morris introduces officially a ‘‘triadic relation of semiosis’’ corre- 
lating sign, vehicle, designatum, and interpreter (M, p. 6), some- 
times substituting interpretant for interpreter (M, p. 3), some- 
times using both interpreter and interpretant to yield what is 
apparently a ‘‘quadratic’’ instead of a ‘‘triadic’’ form, and always 
tolerating scattered meanings for his leading words.” 


T, Alfred Tarski: ‘‘The Semantic Conception of Truth,’’ Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, Vol. IV (1944), pp. 341-376. 

Other writings of these logicians will be cited in footnotes. To show the scope 
of these materials as a basis for judgment, it may be added that the seven 
logicians examined represent, respectively, University of Chicago, College of 
the City of New York, Columbia University, Brown University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, University of Chicago, and University of California. 

2It is of much interest to note that in a very late publication (October, 
1944) Otto Neurath, the editor-in-chief of the International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, of which Carnap and Morris are associate editors, expressly 
disavows the threefold position the others have taken and thus makes an 
opening step towards a different development. ‘‘There is always,’’ he writes, 
‘fa certain danger of looking at ‘speaker,’ ‘speech,’ and ‘objects’ as three 
actors . . . who may be separated. . . . I treat them as items of one aggrega- 
tion. ... The difference may be essential.’’ (‘‘Foundations of the Social 
Sciences,’’ International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 1, 
p. 11.) 
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We view all of the above arrangements as varieties of a single 
cosmic pattern—an ancient patchwork cobbling,—at times a crazy 
quilt. The components shift unconscionably. Any one who has 
ever tried to make them lie still long enough for matter-of-fact 
classification has quickly found this out. 

We may not take time to show in detail here how radically 
different all this is from Peirce’s basic procedure—full attention 
will be given to that at another time—but since Peirce is continu- 
ally quoted, and misquoted, by all parties involved, we shall pause 
just long enough to illuminate slightly the issue. Such words as 
Lewis takes from Peirce do not mean that minds, signs, and things 
should be established in credal separations sharper than those of 
levers, fulerums, and weights; Peirce was stating a problem, and 
learning fifty years ago how to avoid the type of chaos Lewis’s 
development shows. Similarly Cohen and Nagel (CN, p. 117) 
quote a sentence from Peirce as if in their own support, when actu- 
ally they depart not merely from Peirce’s intent, but from the 
very wording they quote. In his Syllabus of Certain Topics of 
Logic (1903) Peirce wrote: 


The woof and warp of all thought and all research is symbols, and the 
life of thought and science is the life inherent in symbols; so that it is wrong 


to say that a good language is important to good thought, merely; for it is 
of the essense of it.3 


Peirce here makes flat denial of that distinction of word, idea, 
and object which Cohen and Nagel employ, and which they believe 
‘‘impossible’’ to confuse. The two world-views are in radical 
contrast. 

Consider again what Peirce, cutting still more deeply, wrote 
about the sign ‘‘lithium’’ in its scientific use: 


The peculiarity of this definition—or rather this precept that is more 
serviceable than a definition—is that it tells you what the word ‘‘lithium’’ de- 
notes by prescribing what you are to do in order to gain a perceptual ac- 
quaintance with the object of the word.+ 


Notice the ‘‘perceptual.’’ And notice the ‘‘object’’ of the 
‘‘word.’’ There is nothing here that implies a pattern of two 
orders or realms brought into connection by a third intervening 
thing or sign. This is the real Peiree—Peirce on the advance—not 
bedded down in the ancient swamp. 

The cosmic pattern which we shall employ and by the aid of 
which we shall make our tests differs sharply from the current 


3 Collected Papers, 2.220. See also footnote 34 in Section IV of our 
present paper. 
4 Ibid., 2.330. 
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conventional one, and is in line with what Peirce persistently 
sought. It will treat the talking and talk-products or effects of 
man (the namings, thinkings, arguings, reasonings, ete.) as the 
men themselves in action, and not as some third type of entity to 
be inserted between the men and the things they deal with. To 
this extent it will not be three-realm, but two-realm: men and 
things. The difference in the treatment of language is radical. 
Nevertheless it is not of the type called ‘‘theoretical.’’ Nor does 
it transmute the men from organisms into putative ‘‘psyches.’’ It 
rests in the simplest, most direct, matter-of-fact, everyday, common- . 
sense observation. Talking-organisms and things—there they are;- 
if there, let us study them as they come—the men talking. The 
making of this observation and its retention in memory while we 
proceed are the only requirements we place upon readers of the 
present paper. When, however, we undertake hereafter a changed 
form of construction, we must strengthen the formulation under 
this observation, and secure a still broader observation. The reve- 
latory value of our present report nevertheless remains, whether 
such further construction is attempted or not. 

In the current logics, probably the commonest third-realm in- 
sertion between men and things is ‘‘proposition,’’ though among 
the rest ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘truth’’ make at times most active claims. 
In the first two logics we examine, those of Cohen and Nagel, and 
of Carnap, we shall give attention primarily to ‘‘proposition.’’ 
Our aim will be to find out what in logic—in these logics, particu- 
larly—a proposition is, where by ‘‘is’’ we intend just some plain, 
understandable, matter-of-fact characterization such as any man 
may reasonably well be expected to offer to establish that he knows 
what he is talking about when he names the subject-matter of his 
discussion. We shall ask, in other words, what sort of fact a 
proposition is. 

In the logics, in place of an endeavor to find out whether the 
proffered propositions are facts, we shall find a marked tendency 
to reverse the procedure and to declare that facts are propositions. 
Sometimes this is asserted openly and above board; at other times 
it is covert, or implied. Cohen and Nagel flatly tell us that facts 
are propositions—‘‘true’’ propositions, this is to say. Their book 
(CN) is divided between formal logic and scientific method. Under 
the circumstances we shall feel at liberty to bring together passages 
from the two portions of the work, and we shall not apologize— 
formal logic or no formal logic—for a treatment of the issues of 
fact and proposition in common. Following this we shall examine 
the manner in which Carnap (C), though always seeming to be 
pushing fact behind him with the flat of his hand, makes his most 
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critical, and possibly his most incoherent, decision—that concerning 
sentence and proposition—with an eye upon the very ‘‘fact’’ which 
he disguises behind a tangle of meanings and designations. 

The issue as between proposition and fact is not minor, even 
though it enters as a detail in logical systematization. It is appar- 
ently an incidental manifestation of the determined effort of 
logicians during the past generation to supply mathematics with 
‘‘foundations’’ through which they could dominate it, and make 
further pretense to authority over science and fact as well. (The 
whole tendency might be shown to be a survival from antiquity, 
but we shall not go that far afield at this time.) We shall simply 
stress here that if fact is important to the modern world, and if 
logic has reached the point where it declares facts to be proposi- 
tions, then it is high time to reverse the operation, and find out 
whether propositions themselves, as the logicians present them, are 
facts—and if so, what kind ? 


II 


Cohen and Nagel’s Logic (CN) is outstanding, not only for its 
pedagogical clarity, but for the wide-ranging competence of its 
authors going far beyond the immediate requirements of a col- 
legiate textbook. The index of their book does not list ‘‘fact,’’ as 
‘*fact,’’ but does list ‘‘facts,’’ directing us among other things to a 
six-page discussion of facts and hypotheses. We are frequently 
told that a ‘‘fact’’ is a ‘‘proposition’’ which is ‘‘true.’’ Thus (CN, 
p. 392): ‘‘The ‘facts’ for which every inquiry reaches out are 
propositions for whose truth there is considerable evidence.’’ No- 
tice that it is their own direct choice of expression, not some infer- 
ence or interpretation of it, that sets our problem. If they had 
said, as some logicians do, that ‘‘fact’’ is truth, or propositional 
truth, that might have led us on a different course. But they make 
‘‘true’’ the adjective and ‘‘proposition’’ the noun, and thus guide 
us to our present form of inquiry. 

As the case stands, it is very much easier in their work to find 
out what a ‘‘proposition’’ is not, than to find out what it ¢s. 
Propositions are: 


not sentences (CN, p. 27, No. 1) 
not mental acts (CN, p. 28, No. 4) 
not concrete objects, things, or events (CN, p. 28, No. 5).° 


5 Their indexing here varies slightly from their text, distinguishing propo- 
sitions from sentences, judgments, resolutions, commands, and things. Com- 
pare the old ‘‘laws of thought’’ which (CN, p. 182) take modernistic dress as 
**laws of propositions.’’ 
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What, now, are propositions, if they are neither physical, 
mental, nor linguistic? It takes more ingenuity than we have to 
make sure; it is a strain even to make the attempt. A form of 
definition is, indeed, offered. Thus: ‘‘A proposition may be de- 
fined as anything which can be said to be true or false’ (CN, p. 
27). This is fairly loose language, to start with, and how it oper- 
ates without involving either the mental or the linguistic is difficult 
to see. A variant, but not equivalent, phrasing is that a proposi- 
tion is ‘‘something concerning which questions of truth and falsity 
are significant’? (CN, p. 28, No. 3). Unfortunately the words 
‘‘something,’’ ‘‘anything,’’ ‘‘said,’’ and ‘‘significant’’ in these 
citations—just dictionary words here, and nothing more—are hard 
to apply in the face of all the negations. We are no better off 
from incidental phrasings such as that a proposition is ‘‘informa- 
tion conveyed by sentences’’ (CN, p. 17) or that it is ‘‘objective 
meaning’’ (CN, p. 28, No. 4), or that it is what a sentence ‘‘signi- 
fies’? (CN, p. 27). If sentences are actually, as they tell us, just 
marks or sounds having a ‘‘physical existence’’ on surfaces or in 
air waves (CN, p. 27) just how they can ‘‘convey’’ or ‘‘signify’’ 
anything needs elucidation; and as for ‘‘objective meaning”’’ the 
words rumble in the deepest bowels of epistemology. We also note 
other difficulties when we take their logic literally, and not just 
impressionistically. While proposition ‘‘must not be confused with 
the symbols which state it,’’ it can not be ‘‘expressed or conveyed 
without symbols’’ (CN, p. 27); while it is not ‘‘object, thing, or 
event,’’ it may be ‘‘relation,’’ though relations are ‘‘objects of our 
thought,’’ and as such ‘‘elements or aspects of actual, concrete 
situations’? (CN, pp. 28-29); while it is that which is ‘‘true or 
false,’’ it is not required that anyone, living or dead, ‘‘know which 
of these alternatives is the case’’ (CN, p. 29, No. 6).° 

Literally and with straight-faced attention we are asked by 
Cohen and Nagel to concern ourselves with propositions which are 
not physical, not mental, not linguistic, and not even something in 
process of being expressed or conveyed, but which nevertheless 
have a tremendous actuality wherein they possess truth and falsity 
on their own account, regardless of all human participation, or at 
least of all human knowing. All of which is very difficult to accom- 
plish in the Year of our Lord, 1944. It is factually all the more 
troublesome when all we are logically authorized to know about 


6 Note that a proposition is first ‘‘not an object,’’ then that it is an 
‘fobject of thought,’’ and finally that it is an ‘‘aspect of the concrete,’’ and 
that the first assertion and its dyadic belying all occur in a single paragraph. 
What the writers ‘‘really mean’’ is much less important logically than what 
they say—what they are able to say under their manner of approach—when 
they are manifestly doing their best to say what they mean. 
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facts (apart from certain dubious sensations and things residing 
on the far side of the logical tracks) must be acquired thereby. 
Our ‘‘knowledge,’’ even, the authors tell us, ‘‘is of propositions’’ 
(CN, p. 29); and what a proposition that is, unless the ‘‘of’’ by 
some strange choice is a synonym of ‘‘through’’ or ‘‘by means 
of.’’? 

Supplementing their position that facts are propositions, while 
at the same time propositions are stripped of all characteristics 
which research workers since Galileo would accept as factual, Cohen 
and Nagel offer a free account of ‘‘facts’? (CN, pp. 217-218). 
This, however, clears up nothing. They note ‘‘different senses’’ of 
‘‘fact’’ which they proceed at once to render as ‘‘distinct things’’ 
which are ‘‘denoted’’ by the word. Apparently they do not intend 
either four different dictionary meanings of the word as ‘‘senses’’ 
would imply, or four distinct ‘‘classes of objects’’ as ‘‘denotes’”’ 
would require (CN, p. 31), but something uncertainly between the 
two. The passage in question reads: 


We must, obviously, distinguish between the different senses of ‘‘fact.’?’ 
It denotes at least four distinct things. 


1... certain discriminated elements in sense-perception. .. . 

2... the propositions which interpret what is given to us in sense ex- 
perience. 

3... propositions which truly assert an invariable sequence or conjunc- 


tion of characters... . 


4... those things existing in space or time, together with the relations 
between them, in virtue of which a proposition is true. 


Two of these four do not enter as propositions at all. The other 
two use the word ‘‘propositions’’ but involve interpretations and 
technical assertion of types which evidently run far into the ‘‘men- 
tal’’ region from which ‘‘proposition’’ is excluded. Whether we 
have here ‘‘senses’’ or ‘‘classes of objects,’’ some kind of organi- 
zation of the ‘‘things’’ should be offered if the passage is to have 
any logical relevance whatever. But such organization is conspicu- 
ously lacking,® and the total effect of the passage is to take advan- 


7 The word ‘‘knowledge,’’ incidentally, is unindexed, but we learn that 
it ‘‘involves abstraction’? (CN, p. 371); that it does not merely cover the 
collecting of facts (CN, p. 215); that true knowledge can not be restricted 
to objects actually existing (CN, p. 21); and that many open questions remain 
as to immediate knowings (CN, p. 5); nothing of which is significantly treated. 

8 Casual comments do not organize. As to the first item, we learn: ‘‘ All 
observation appeals ultimately to certain isolable elements in sense experi- 
ence. We search for such elements because concerning them universal agree- 
ment among all people is obtainable’’ (italics for ‘‘isolable’’ are theirs, the 
others ours). Again, a fact in the second or third sense ‘‘states’’ a fact in 
the fourth. And a fact in the fourth sense is not ‘‘true’’; it just ‘‘is’’ (CN, 


p. 218). Separately such comments are plausible. Together they scatter like 
birdshot. 
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tage of the very confusion which so greatly needs to be cleared 
away. 

We get no help by going back to the word ‘‘meaning,’’ for 
meaning is as badly off as is ‘‘proposition.’’ Some logicians em- 
ploy the word heavily—we shall note one of them later—but in the 
present work, so far as the index indicates, the word merely yields 
a change of phrasing. The ‘‘meaning of a proposition’”’ is some- 
thing we must know before deciding whether it is ‘‘true’’ (CN, p. 
9) ; no matter how formal our implication, it must not ignore ‘‘the 
entire meaning’’ (CN, p. 12); universal propositions have mean- 
ings which require ‘‘at least possible matters of fact’’ (CN, p. 48). 

Nor do we get any help when we try the words ‘‘true’’ and 
‘‘false.’’? No direct discussion of ‘‘true’’ has been observed by us 
in the book. It enters as the essential ‘‘is-ness’’ of propositions: 
“if a proposition is true it must always be true’’ (CN, p. 29); 
apparently neither truth nor proposition can survive without an 
eye on the other. But when emphasis is desired we hear of ‘‘true 
in fact’’ (as CN, p. 7, p. 76), so that even the axioms must have 
their truth empirically determined (CN, p 132). This is the only 
variety of ‘‘true’’ we have noticed, even though we are told that 
‘‘truths’? may be proved out of other ‘‘truths.”? We have the 
curious situation (1) that facts are propositions; (2) that proposi- 
tions are truth (or falsity) assertions; (3) that under pressure 
‘“‘true’’ turns out to be ‘‘true in fact’’—just like that, no more, no 
less; and ‘‘falsity,’’ no doubt, the same. 

We are about half through with our exhibit, but we shall omit 
the rest of it. It all comes to the same thing. <A word is officially 
introduced and assigned a task. Turn around once, and when you 
look back it is doing something else. You do not even need to turn 
around, just let your direct gaze slip, and the word is off on the 
bias. Cohen and Nagel believe their logic to be in tune with the 
infinite, this being a standard convention among logicians. ‘‘Its 
principles,’’ they say, ‘‘are inherently applicable because they are 
concerned with ontological ® traits of utmost generality’’ (CN, p. 


® More recently, however, Professor Nagel has written a paper, ‘‘ Logic 
Without Ontology,’’ which will be found in the volume Naturalism and the 
Human Spirit (1944), edited by Y. H. Krikorian. Here he advances to an 
operational position approximating that of the instrumental logic of the 
nineteen-twenties which he at that time assailed in a paper entitled ‘‘Can 
Logie be Divorced from Ontology?’’ (this JouRNAL, Vol. XXVI (1929), pp. 
705-712) written in quiet confidence that ‘‘nature must contain the prototype 
of the logical,’’ and that ‘‘relations are discovered as an integral factor in 
nature.’’ Of great interest for comparison is also his paper ‘‘Truth and 
Knowledge of the Truth,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. 
V (1944), pp. 50-68, especially the distinction as it is sharply drawn, p. 68. 
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v). We, on the contrary, believe their ‘‘principles’’ are inherently 
defective because they are concerned with verbal traits of the ut- 
most triviality. The practical work of discussing evidence and 
proof is admirably done in their work. Theoretical construction 
defaults altogether. But the very deficiencies are valuable—if 
one will but look at them—as clues to the kind of research that is 
most important for the immediate future. 


Ill 


When Professor Nagel reviewed Carnap’s Introduction to Se- 
mantics (C) and came to its ‘‘propositions’’ he felt impelled to 
shake his head sadly at such ‘‘hypostatic Platonic entities.’’?° Now 
Carnap’s ‘‘propositions’? may be more spirituelles than Cohen- 
Nagel’s, which latter are hopefully of the earth earthy, even though 
nothing of the physical, mental, linguistic, or communicative is 
allowed them. But what little difference there is between the two 
types is rather one of philosophical convention than of character. 
Nevertheless, such is logic that we are not greatly surprised, while 
Nagel is grieving over Carnap, to find Carnap placing Cohen- 
Nagel in the lead among his fellow-travelers, with evidence attached 
(C, p. 236). 

Fact, in Carnap’s work, is farther away around the corner than 
it is in Cohen-Nagel’s. It is something logic is supposed never 
quite to reach, but just to skirt the edges of, with perhaps a little 
thought-transference on the way. It has a sort of surrogate in 
‘absolute concepts’’ which are to be recognized as present when all 
words agree, and which therefore somewhat surprisingly are said 
to be totally unaffected by language (C, pp. 41-42; p. 89, Conven- 
tion 17-1). Nevertheless when Carnap distinguishes proposition 
from sentence he does it with a hazy eye upon a certain unity of 
organization which must some way or other, some time or other, 
be secured between the formal and the factual. 

In his thirteen-page terminological appendix which cries ‘‘ Peace, 
Peace’’ where there is no peace, Carnap notes two main uses—two 
‘‘different concepts,’’ he says—for the word ‘‘proposition’”’ (C, 
p. 235). He distills these out of a welter of logical confusions he 
finds well illustrated in Bertrand Russell. These outstanding uses 
are first ‘‘for certain expressions’’ and then ‘‘for their designata.’’ 
His elaboration—we cite meticulously, and in full, since this is the 
only way to make the exhibit plain—runs: 


‘Proposition’. The term is used for two different concepts, namely for 
certain expressions (I) and for their designata (II). 





10 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), p. 471. 
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I: As ‘declarative sentence’, Other terms: ‘sentence’*, ‘statement’ 
(Quine), ‘formula’ (Bernays). 

II*: As ‘‘that which is expressed (signified, formulated, represented, 
designated) by a (declarative) sentence’’ (Secs. 6 and 18). Other terms: 
‘Satz an sich’ (Bolzano), ‘Objectiv’ (A. Meinong), ‘state of affairs’ (Witt- 
genstein), ‘condition’. 


The asterisks are used by Carnap to mark the terminology he 
himself adopts. In I, he states that he will use the word ‘‘sen- 
tence’’ for what others might call declarative sentence, statement, 
or formula. In II*, he adopts the word ‘‘proposition’’ for what- 
ever it is that he there sets forth. ‘Sentence’ (I) and ‘Proposition’ 
(II) together make up what the man in the street would call a sen- 
tence: roughly, this is to say, an expression of meaning in words. 
A reader who merely wants to get a whiff of definition while the 
semantic march proceeds may be satisfied with the passage as we 
have cited it. It offers, however, serious difficulty to the man who 
wants to grasp what is involved before he goes further. We pro- 
pose to take this passage apart and find out what is in it; for noth- 
ing of the semantic construction is safe, if this is defective. Since 
Carnap offers us ‘‘pure’’ semantics—free from all outer influence, 
practical or other—we shall give it ‘‘pure’’ linguistic analysis, 
staying right among its sentences, and dragging nothing in from 
the outside. He is meticulous about his definitions, his theorems, 
and his conventions; we shall be meticulous about the verbal mate- 
rials out of which he builds them. This will take much space, but 
no other course is possible. One great hindrance is the way he 
slips one word into the place of another, presumably in synonymic 
substitution, but usually with so much wavering of allusion that 
delivery becomes uncertain. Such shifting verbal sands make 
progress slow. For our immediate purposes, we shall employ ital- 
ics to display precisely the wordings we quote as we dissect them. 

The word ‘‘proposition,’’ if used without quotes, would be an 
‘‘expression (sign, word).’’ Supplied with single quotes—thus 
‘Proposition’—it becomes ‘‘a name for that expression (sign, word) 
in the metalanguage’’ (C, p. 237, under ‘‘Quotes’’). Having 
written down ‘Proposition’, he then proceeds: The term 1s used for 
.... Here ‘‘term”’ is an evasive word, unindexed, unspecified, and 
undiseussed in his text. (It, together with certain other evasive 
words, will be given separate attention later.) In the present 
passage it represents either ‘‘proposition’’ or ‘proposition’ or pos- 
sibly a mixture of both. Look at it, and it should represent the 
latter. Read it, and you will think it represents the former. We 
shall risk no opinion, more particularly because of the vagueness 
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of what follows.’ Taking the is used for, however, we may ven- 
ture to guess that we have here a substitute for ‘‘names’’ (as the 
word ‘‘names’’ is used, C, p. 237), with an implication of variety 
in namings, and this evasively with respect to ‘‘current’’ uses on 
the one side, and names as they ‘‘ought to be’’ used on the other. 
Our criticism here may look finical, but it is not. When the word 
‘‘term’’ is used in a vital passage in a logic, we have a right to 
know exactly how it is being used. 

Adding three more words, the declaration thus far seems to be 
to the effect that the name of the expression, or perhaps the ex- 
pression itself, names variously, for various people, two different 
doncepts. 

The word ‘‘concept’’ dominates this sentence and produces its 
flight from simplicity and its distortion. What follows is worse. 
We face something undecipherable and without clue. Balanced 
against ‘‘concept’’ in some unknown form of organization we find 
certain expressions (I) and... their designata (II). Here con- 
cept introduces (presents? represents? applies to? names? desig- 
nates? includes? covers?) certain expressions and their (certain) 
designata. If he had said in simple words that ‘‘proposition’’ is 
currently used in two ways, one of which he proposes to call ‘sen- 
tence’, the other ‘proposition’, the reader’s attention might have 
been directed to certain features of his account, in which something 
factually defective would have been noted.’? What concerns us, 


11 A competent critic, well acquainted with Carnap, and wholly unsympa- 
thetic to our procedure, attacks the above interpretation as follows: Since 
Carnap (C, p. 250, line 16) writes ‘‘Concept. The word is. ... ,’’ it is evi- 
dent that to Carnap ‘concept’ is here a word, and not a name for a word; 
it is evident further that under even a half-way codperative approach the 
reader should be able to carry this treatment forward five pages to the case of 
‘proposition’, accepting this latter frankly as ‘‘word’’ not ‘‘term,’’ and 
ceasing to bother. Unfortunately for our critic this course would make 
Carnap’s treatment in both instances violate his prescription, and thus 
strengthen our case. All we have done is to exhibit an instance of vagueness, 
drawing no inference here, and leaving further discussion to follow. To con- 
sider and adjust are (1) proposition-as-fact; (2) ‘‘proposition’’ as a current 
logical word; (3) ‘proposition’ in the metalanguage; (1) Carnap’s prescrip- 
tion for ‘sentence’; (III) Carnap’s prescription for ‘proposition’; (a) fac- 
tual adequacy for ‘sentence’; (b) factual adequacy for ‘proposition’; (c) 
general coherence of the textual development within the full syntactic-semantic- 
pragmatic construction. It is this last with which we are now concerned. 
Partial or impressionistically opinionative analyses are not apt to be pertinent. 

12 He reports the distinctions of I and II as appearing in the literature 
along with mixed cases (C, p. 235). His illustrations of his II, and of the 
mixed cases, fit fairly well. However, the wordings of Baldwin, Lalande, 
Eisler, Bosanquet, etc., cited for I, though they have some superficial verbal 
similarity, would not wind up as at all ‘‘the same,’’ if expanded in their full 
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however, is not this defect but his elaborate apparatus of termino- 
logical obscurity, and to this we shall restrict ourselves. Holding 
for the moment to the three words ‘‘concept,’’ ‘‘expression,’’ and 
‘‘designatum,’’ and noting that the ‘‘certain’’ designata here in 
question are ‘‘propositions,’’ we turn to his introductory table (C, 
p. 18) in which he offers his ‘‘terminology of designata.’’ Apply- 
ing our attention to this we are led to report that for Carnap: 


(a) Concepts are one variety of designata, the other varieties being indi- 
viduals and propositions; 

(b) Designata enter as entities, with which, so far as we are told, they 
coincide in extension; 

(c) Expressions (signs, terms) in the functions they perform in the 
Semantics, are not entities, but are balanced theoretically over against entities; 
they live their lives in a separate column of the table—the whole distinction 
between syntactics and semantics resting in this separation of the columns; 

(d) Propositions, though entities, are most emphatically not a variety of 
concept; they are collateral to the whole group of concepts; 

(e) Despite (c) and (d) the important terminological passage before us 
(from C, p. 235) reads: for... concepts, namely, for certain expressions 
and 13 for their designata: 

(f) There is a curious shift of phrasing between the paragraphs of our 
citation (C, p. 235), where ‘‘the term’’ is the expressed or implied subject for 
each sentence. In the introductory statement, it is used ‘‘for’’ concepts, in I 
‘“as’? an expression, and in II ‘‘as’’ a designatum. In loose colloquial phras- 
ing such shifts are familiar, but where the whole technique of a logic is at 
stake they make one wonder what is being done.14 





expressive settings, viz.; American, French, German, and British. Certainly 
none would come out ‘‘the same as’’ Carnap’s completely meaningless ‘‘ex- 
pression’’ that still expresses all that men take it to express. 

13 Carnap, if memory is correct, once displayed five varieties of ‘‘and,’’ to 
which Bihler added two more. One wonders whether this ‘‘and’’ is one of 
them. Another illustration, an unforgettable one, of his libertine way with 
little connectives is his impressive advance from ‘‘not’’ to ‘‘especially not’’ 
in setting up the status of ‘‘formal’’ definition (International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 16). 

14 Again the welcome comment of a critic unsympathetic to our procedure 
is of interest. As to (c) he asserts that since expressions consist of sign-events 
and sign-designs, the former being individuals and the latter properties, and 
since both individuals and properties are entities, therefore expressions are 
themselves entities. We have no breath of objection to such a treatment; only 
if this is the view of the Semantics, why does the classification (p. 18) conflict? 
Or, alternatively, if the great technical advance rests on separating expressions 
from entities, what does it mean when we are told in answer to a first simple 
question that, of course, expressions are entities too. As to (d) and (e) our 
critic in a similar vein asserts that for Carnap propositions are properties of 
expressions, that properties are concepts, and hence that propositions are con- 
cepts. Here again, one asks: If so, why does Carnap classify them differently 
in his table? Dissecting our critic’s development of his thesis we find it to 
contain the following assertion: 
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There is a marked difference in allusion and in verbal ‘‘feel’’ 
as between ‘‘entity’’ and ‘‘designatum’’ in the above procedure, 
so that a report on these two words with respect to their extension 
and their intention would be helpful. Such a report would require, 
however, adjustments to the word ‘‘object,’’ which is one of the 
vaguest in Carnap’s text. Such an adjustment, we may well be- 
lieve, would be wholly impracticable for him under his present 
methods. It would be helpful also, as we shall see, if we could 
distinguish the cases in which a concept enters as an ‘‘entity’’ from 
those in which it is used as a sign or expression. In the present 
instance we have already found much room for suspicion that it is 
used, in part ‘‘as’’ a sign and not ‘‘for’’ a designatum. It seems 
never to have occurred to him that the ‘‘concept’’ which runs trip- 
pingly throughout the text requires terminological stability with 
respect to the ‘‘concept’’ that enters among the materials, objects, 
or objectives of his inquiry. 

The case being as it is, our report on the nineteen-word sentence 
comprising the first paragraph of the citation must be that it tells 
us that a certain expression, or its name, is used to name concepts 
which in their turn either are or name certain expressions and their 
designata, although neither the expressions nor their designata are 
officially concepts. 

Having thus made his approach to ‘‘proposition’”’ in a charac- 
teristic mixture of allusions, he now turns to the distinctions he 
himself intends to display. Earlier (C, p. 14), and as a legitimate 
labor-saving device, he had said that the word ‘‘sentence’’ was to 
stand for ‘‘declarative sentence’’ throughout his treatise. His de- 
sire and aim is to study the coherence of certain types of connective 
signs (calculus) in such declarative sentences in separation from 
the substance of the declaration (semantics). To do this he splits 
the common or vulgar ‘‘sentence’’ of the man in the street into 





1. Being a proposition is a property of entities. 

2. Being a proposition is therefore a concept. 

3. The property (being a proposition) is named ‘proposition’. 

4. The property (being a proposition) is not a proposition. 
From which we can hardly avoid concluding: 

5. That which is named ‘proposition’ is not a proposition. 


We leave these to the reader’s private consideration, our own attention being 
occupied with the one central question as to whether double-talk in preference 
to straight-talk is sanitary in logic. 

15 Our phraseology in the text above is appalling to us, but since we here 
are reflecting Carnap, it seems irremedial. The indicated reform would be to 
abandon the radical split between sign-user and sign with respect to object 
altogether, as we shall do in a later paper of this series. 
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two separate ‘‘things.’’ This sort of ‘‘thing’’ production is, of 
course, the outstanding feature of his entire logical attitude. The 
coherence-aspect now presents itself as the first ‘‘thing’’ (I), even 
though under his preliminary tabulation (as we have already seen) 
it is not listed among the ‘‘entities.”” The ‘‘meaning’’ portion, or 
substance of the declaration (II), is no longer to be called ‘‘sen- 
tence’? under any circumstance whatever,’* but is to be named 
‘proposition’. These names, it is to be understood, themselves be- 
long in the metalanguage as it applies to the object language. As 
before, we shall not argue as to the merits of the position he takes, 
but confine ourselves to the question: how well, how coherently, 
does he develop it? 

Since the sentence in question is a declarative sentence one 
might reasonably expect that any ‘‘proposition’’ carved out of it 
would be described as ‘‘that which is declared.’’ It is not so de- 
scribed. Carnap shifts from the word ‘‘declare’’ to the word ‘‘ex- 
press,’’ and characterizes ‘proposition’ as that which 1s expressed. 
‘‘Expressions’’ (inclusive of ‘‘sentences’’) had previously, however, 
been separated from meaningfulness, when ‘‘meaning’’ was closely 
identified as ‘‘proposition.’’? (We shall later display this in con- 
nection with ‘‘language’’ and with ‘‘meaning.’’) Despite this, the 
verb ‘‘expressed’’ is now used to establish that very meaningful- 
ness of which the noun ‘‘expression’’ has been denied the benefit. 
Thus the word ‘‘express’’ openly indulges in double-talk as be- 
tween its noun and verb forms.*7 For any logic such a procedure 
would rate as incoherent. Yet before we recover from it, whether 
to make outcry or to forgive, we find ourselves in worse. We at 
once face four synonymic?*® (or are they?) substitutes for ez- 
pressed, namely: signified, formulated, represented, designated. 
Each of these words breathes a different atmosphere. ‘‘Signified’’ 
has an internally mentalistic feel, sucking up the ‘‘signs,’’ so to 
speak, into the ‘‘significance’’; ‘‘formulated’’ wavers between lin- 
guistic embodiment and rationalistic authority ; ‘‘designated’’ has 


16 However, before he concludes his terminological treatment he introduces 
(C, p. 236) certain sentences that he says are ‘‘in our terminology sentences 
in semantics, not in syntax.’’ This is not so much a contradictory usage as 
it is an illustration of the come-easy, go-easy dealings with words. 

17 The source of tolerance for such contradictions is well enough known 
to us. It lies in the reference of the ‘‘meanings’’ to a mental actor behind 
the scenes. This is apart, however, from the immediate purpose of discussion 
at the present stage. Consider ‘‘adequacy’’ as intention (C, p. 53); also 
*‘sign’’? as involving intent (International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
Vol. I, No. 3, p. 4; and similarly C, p. 8). 

18 For legitimate development of varieties of synonymity (as contrasted 
with the above) see C, p. 5, p. 75, p. 147. 
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its origins, at least, among physical things, no matter how it wan- 
ders ; ‘‘represented’’ holds up its blushing face for any passing bee 
to kiss that is not satisfied with the other pretty word-flowers in 
the bouquet. 

At this point we should probably pause for a discussion of 
“‘designation.’’ Designation is not a chance visitor, but a promi- 
nent inmate of the system. As such it certainly ought not to be 
tossed around as one among several casual words. Neither it nor 
any of its derivatives, however, has gained place in the termino- 
logical appendix. Full discussion would take much time and space. 
We shall here confine ourselves to a few hints. At its original en- 
trance (C, p. 9) the status of designatum is so low that it is merely 
‘‘what is referred to,’’ possibly something outside the logic alto- 
gether. We have seen it gain the status of ‘‘what is expressed’’ 
in substitution for ‘‘ what is declared’’ in a fast company of ‘‘mean- 
ings’’ that run far beyond the range of the usual official identifica- 
tion of meaning with designatum. Designation is sometimes a 
‘‘relation’’ of a type that can ‘‘apply’’ (C, p. 49) to expressions; 
again ‘‘having a certain designatum’’ may be ‘‘a semantical prop- 
erty of an expression’’;?® still again it tells what the speaker in- 
tends to refer to (C, p. 8); and there are times when Carnap in- 
spects an open question as to whether the designata of sentences 
may not be ‘‘possible facts . . . or rather thoughts’’ (C, p. 53). 
Officially he decides that the designatum of a sentence (I) is a 
proposition (II *), much as the designatum of an object-name is 
an object (C, p. 45; p. 50 Des-Prop; p. 54; p. 99). Supposing the 
proposition is the designatum of the sentence, and supposing the 
proposition (as we shall note later) may be called ‘‘true’’ as well 
as the sentence (which latter is officially what is ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’) 
(C, p. 26, p. 90, p. 240), and supposing that ‘‘true’’ is built up 
around designation, it would then appear that the proposition 
which ‘‘is’’ the designatum of its own sentence must have some- 
where beyond it certain sub-designata which it sub-designates di- 
rectly instead of by way of its master (or is it servant?) sentence. 
This is far too intricately imaginative for any probing here. It 
looks plausible, but whether it makes sense or not, we would not 
know. 

The three-realm pattern of organization Carnap uses includes 
speakers (I), expressions (II), and designata (III). It is now in 
desperate state. We are not here arguing its falsity—we shall take 
care of that in another place—but only showing the incoherence it 
itself achieves. Expressions (II) are meaningful or not, but on 


19 Formalization of Logic, 1943, p. 3. 
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any show-down they presumptively take speakers (I) to operate 
them. The meaning of an expression (II) is a designatum (III), 
but soon it becomes in a special case an expression-meaning which 
has not moved out of realm II. This designatum (as object) in II 
is presumptively given justification by comparison with an object 
in ITI, although the object in III is so void of status of its own in 
the logic (other than ‘‘intuitively’’ nominal) that it itself might 
do better by seeking its own justification through comparison with 
the proposition-object in IT. 

The soil in which such vegetation as the above grows is ‘‘lan- 
guage’’ as Carnap sees it. Here he seems to become progressively 
vaguer in recent years.2® We found Cohen-Nagel asserting flatly 
that language consists of physical things called ‘‘signs.’’ Carnap 
proceeds to similar intent part of the time, but differently the rest 
of the time, and always avoids plain statement. Consider the first 
sentence of his first chapter (C, p. 3): 


A language, as it is usually understood, is a system of sounds, or rather 
of the habits of producing them by the speaking organs, for the purpose of 


communicating with other persons, i.e., of influencing their actions, decisions, 
thoughts, ete. 


Does ‘‘usually’’ give his understanding? If the sounds are 
physical, in what sense are they in system? Can physics set up 
and discuss such a ‘‘system’’? How do ‘‘habits’’? of producing 
differ from ‘‘producing,’’ especially when ‘‘speaking organs’’ are 
specified as the producers? Does the ‘‘i.e.’’ mean that ‘‘communi- 
cating’’ is always an ‘‘influencing’’? What range have the words 
‘‘purpose,’’ ‘‘actions,’’ ‘‘decisions,’’ ‘‘thoughts’’? Sounds are 
perhaps physical, habits physiological, communications and influ- 
encings broadly behavioral, and the other items narrowly psychical. 
May not, perhaps, any one of these words—or, indeed, still more 
dangerously, the word ‘‘person’’ under some specialized stress its 
user gives it—destroy the presumable import of many of the others? 

Even accepting the cited sentence as a permissible opening, 
surely better development should at once follow. Instead we find 
nothing but wavering words. We are told (C, pp. 4-5) that utter- 


20 However, to his credit, the older jargon of physical language, physical 
thing-language, and observable thing-predicates (as in International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 52) seems largely to have been 
dropped or smoothed over. 

21In an earlier paper (International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. 
I, No. 3, p. 3) such ‘‘habits’’ were called ‘‘dispositions,’’ and we were told both 
that language is a system of dispositions, and that its elements are sounds or 
written marks. Whether Carnap regards dispositions as sounds, or sounds as 
dispositions, he does not make clear. 
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ances may be analyzed into ‘‘smaller and smaller parts,’’ that ‘‘ulti- 
mate units’’ of expressions are called ‘‘signs,’’ that expressions are 
finite sequences of signs and that expressions may be ‘‘meaningful 
or not.’’ We are not told whether signs are strictly physical sounds 
or marks, or whether they are products, habits, or purposes. Later 
on (C, p. 18) we find sign, term, and expression used as equivalents. 
We suspect as the work proceeds that the word ‘‘sign’’ is used 
mostly where physical implications are desired, and the word 
‘‘term’’ mostly for the logical, while the word ‘‘expression’’ is 
waveringly intermediate—the precision-status being more that of 
campaign oratory than of careful inquiry. When the accent mark 
on a French é is viewed as a separate sign from the e without the 
aceent (C, p. 5), ‘‘sign’’ seems clearly physical. When expression 
is ‘‘any finite sequence of signs,’’ ‘‘sign’’ is certainly physical if 
the word ‘‘physical’’ means anything at all. But an expression 
may be a name, a compound, or a sentence (C, p. 25, p. 50). And 
when an expression expresses a proposition, what are we to say? 
Again the issue is evaded. We get no answer, and surely we are 
not unreasonable in wanting to know before we get too far along. 
Not knowing, not being able to find out: this is why we have had 
to search into the text so painfully. 

All in all, the best that in the end we are able to report as to 
Carnap’s procedure is that ‘proposition’ or proposition appears 
as or names an entity, this entity being the certain meaning or 
designatum which is meant or designated by a non-designating and 
meaningless, though nevertheless declarative, sentence, represent- 
ing, whether internally or externally, certain other designata be- 
sides itself, and manipulated through a terminology of ‘‘concepts’’ 
under which it at times is, and at times is not, itself a concept. 

It is difficult to tell just where the most vicious center of termi- 
nological evil lies in Carnap’s procedure. Probably, however, the 
dubious honor should go to ‘‘concept,’’ a word which is all things 
to all sentences. We shall exhibit a few samples of his dealings 
with it, and then quote what he once said about it in a moment in 
which he stopped to think about it—which is not the case in the 
present book. The word, as he uses it, derives, of course, from 
Begriff, which among its addicts on its native soil can often insert 
itself a dozen times on a page indefinitely without fatigue. In the 
present book it is employed in thirteen of the thirty headings of 
the constructive sections lying between the introductory chapter 
and the appendix, without in any case having determinable signifi- 
cance. The appendix (C, p. 230) lists three types of current uses 
for the word ‘‘concept’’: (1) psychological; (2) logical; (3) ‘‘as 
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term or expression.’’ The first and last of these uses he rejects. 
Among variations in the logical use he accepts the ‘‘widest,’’ using 
asterisks (see p. 229 n.) to make the word ‘‘concept’’ cover proper- 
ties, relations, functions, all three. 

One could show without difficulty that despite his disavowal 
Carnap’s own practical use is heavily infected with the psycho- 
logical quality; one can likewise show that he frequently uses the 
word for ‘‘term’’ or ‘‘expression,’’ and this perhaps as often as he 
uses it for some form of ‘‘entity.’’ We find him (C, p. 41) treat- 
ing concepts as ‘‘applicable’”’ to certain attributes in almost pre- 
cisely the same way that in another passage (C, p. 88) he makes 
terms ‘‘apply.’’??. On pages 88 and 89 all semantical concepts are 
based on relations, some concepts are relations, and some are at- 
tributed to expressions only and not to designata. We get glimpses 
of such things as ‘‘intuitive concepts’’ (C, p. 119) and heavy use 
of ‘‘absolute concepts’’ of which a word later. Endless illustra- 
tions of incoherent use could be given, but no instance in which 
he has made any attempt to orient this word-of-all-work either to 
language, to thing, or to mind. 

The passage in which he once stopped for an instant to think 
about the word may be found in his paper ‘‘Logical Foundations 
of the Unity of Science,’’** published a few years before the 
present book. He wrote: 


Instead of the word ‘term’ the word ‘concept’ could be taken, which is 
more frequently used by logicians. But the word ‘term’ is more clear, since 
it shows that we mean signs, e.g., words, expressions consisting of words, arti- 
ficial symbols, etc., of course with the meaning they have in the language in 
question. 


The vagueness of his position could hardly be more vividly re- 
vealed. It is as if a microscopist could not tell his slide from the 
section he mounted on it, and went through a lot of abracadabra 
about metaslides to hide his confusion. Not until the words ‘‘con- 


22 An interesting case of comparable confusion (superficial, however, 
rather than malignant) appears in the word ‘‘function,’’ which is listed (C, 
p- 18) among the ‘‘entities,’’ although ‘‘expressional function’’ and ‘‘sen- 
tential function’’ (both non-entitative) appear in the accompanying text. 
Terminological discussion (C, p. 232-233) strongly favors the entitative use 
but still fails to star it as Carnap’s own. The starring gives endorsement to 
the expressive uses above cited. In place of expression and entity consider, 
for comparison’s sake, inorganic and organic. Then in place of a function 
among entities we might take a rooster among organisms. Carnap’s ‘‘expres- 
sional function’? now becomes comparable to something close to ‘‘inorganic 
rooster.’’ 

23 International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 1 (1938), 
p. 49. 
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cept’’ and ‘‘term”’ are clarified will a metalanguage be able to 
yield clear results. 

‘‘Term’’ runs concept a close second. One finds an interesting 
illustration (C, p. 89) in which Carnap finds it convenient to use 
‘‘the same term’’ for a certain ‘‘semantical concept’’ and for its 
corresponding ‘‘absolute concept.’’ He goes on to remark, though 
without correcting his text, that what he really meant was ‘‘the 
same word,’’ not ‘‘the same term,’’ but in Convention 17-1 he goes 
back to ‘‘term’’ again. Thus a single ‘‘term’’ is authorized by 
convention to designate (if ‘‘designate’’ is the proper word) two 
meanings (if ‘‘meanings’’ is the proper word) at a critical stage 
of inquiry. Carnap considers the ambiguity harmless. Indeed 
he says ‘‘there is no ambiguity.’’ The use of an admittedly wrong 
word in his convention was apparently the lesser of two evils he 
was facing, since if one takes the trouble to insert what he says is 
the right word (viz., word) for what he says is the wrong word 
(viz., term) in the convention, and then skeletonizes the assertion, 
one will somewhat surprisingly find oneself told that ‘‘a word .. . 
will be applied . . . without reference to a language system.’’ ** 
Similarly a term may apply both to attributes and to predicates 
that designate attributes, i.e., both to designata and to expressions 
(C, p. 42). 

For a mixture of terms and concepts his defense of his ‘‘mul- 
tiple use’’ of term (C, p. 238) is worth study. A ‘‘radical term”’ 
may ‘‘designate’’ relations between propositions, or relations be- 
tween attributes (both cases being of ‘‘absolute concepts’’); or 
also, between sentences, or between predicates (these cases being 
‘‘semantical’’). In other words every possible opening is left for 
evasive manipulation. 

Definition gets into trouble along with term and concept. It 
enters, not by positive assertion, but by suggestion, as a matter of 
abbreviations, equalities, and equivalences (C, p. 17). However, 


24 Carnap has, as is well-known, a standing alibi in all such cases as this. 
It is that he is talking, not about an actual language, but about an abstract 
system of signs with meanings. But in the present case there would seem to 
be all the less excuse for vacillating between word and term. If the distine- 
tions are valid, and are intended to be adhered to, exact statement should not 
be difficult. It is, of course, understood that the general problem as to the 
use of ‘‘word’’ and of ‘‘term’’ is not being raised by us here; and no more 
is the general problem of the entry of ‘‘fact,’’? whether by ‘‘convention’’ or 
not, into a logic. For further comparison, and to avoid misinterpretation, the 
text of Convention 17-1 follows: ‘‘A term used for a radical semantical prop- 
erty of expressions will be applied in an absolute way (i.e. without reference 
to a language system) to an entity u if and only if every expression U, which 
designates u in any semantical system S has that semantical property in 8. 
Analogously with a semantical relation between two or more expressions. ’’ 
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we find concepts which are entities being defined as liberally as 
terms which are expressions (C, p. 33). The absolute concepts are 
heavily favored in this way (C, p. 41, p. 90). One may even seek 
definitions to be in agreement with intuitive concepts for which 
only vague explanations have been given (C, p. 119). So many 
experiences has definition had en route, that when the calculus is 
reached, the assurance (C, p. 157) that definition may be employed 
there also seems almost apologetic.”® 

An excellent illustration of the status of many of the confusions 
we have been noting—involving also the mystery of ‘‘object’’ in 
the logic—is found in the discussion of Function (C, p. 233, top 
line). Here a certain designatum is referred to as ‘‘strictly speak- 
ing, the entity determined by the expression.’’ The word ‘‘deter- 
mined’’ interests us, but is difficult to trace back to its den. The 
‘‘entity’’ is what gets determined. Surely the ‘‘expression,’’ taken 
physically as a sign, can not be the determiner. Nor can it, as a 
word of record, label, or tag, have initiative assigned it. Designa- 
tion appears frequently as a ‘‘relation’’ between entity and ex- 
pression, but we are told nothing to indicate that the expression is 
the active, and the entity the passive, member of the ‘‘relation.’’ 
Back in its hide-out a ‘‘determiner’’ doubtless lurks, as soul, or 
intellect, or mind, or will—it can make little difference which, so 
long as something can be summoned for the task. Our objection 
at the moment is not to such a soul—that issue lying beyond our 
immediate range—but to the bad job it does; for if the expression, 
with or without such a proxy, determines the entity, it gives the 
lie to the whole third-realm scheme of relational construction for 
expression, sentence, proposition, and designatum. 

We have written at length about expression and concept, and 
briefly about term, designation, definition, and object. The word 
‘“‘relation’’ (presumptively entitative) is found in suspicious cir- 
cumstances, similar to those of concept and the others. Thus (C, 
p. 49) you can ‘‘apply”’ a relation to a system. The word ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ deserves further mention as it is involved with all the rest. 
Most frequently ‘‘meaning”’ stands for designatum (C, p. 245); 
and wherever a ‘‘sentence,’’ as in the calculus, appears as meaning- 
less, it is because designation (as ‘‘meaning’’) is there excluded 
from consideration. But if one examines the passages in .which 
meaning is casually spoken of, and those in which sense or meaning 
is brought into contact with truth-conditions (C, pp. 5, 10, 22, 232), 
the case is not so simple. In a later book ** it occurs to him that 

25 Again, we are not assailing Carnap’s actual research into linguistic 


connectivities. The point is the importance of talking coherently about them. 
26 Formalization of Logic, p. 6. 
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he might let pure semantics abstract from ‘‘the meaning of descrip- 
tive signs,’’ and then let syntax abstract from ‘‘the meaning of all 
signs, including the logical ones.’’ This manner of observation 
could be carried much further and with profit, since one of the 
first practical observations one makes on his work is to the effect 
that six or eight layers of ‘‘meaning’’ could be peeled apart in his 
materials, and that he is highly arbitrary in establishing the two 
or three sharp lines he does. 

We have said nothing about ‘‘true’’ in Carnap’s procedure for 
there is almost nothing that can be said dependably. He intro- 
duces it for ‘‘sentences’’ (and for classes of sentences), but takes 
the privilege at times of talking of the truth of ‘‘propositions,’’ 
despite the sharp distinctions he has drawn between the two on the 
lines we have so elaborately examined (C, p. 26, p. 90; and com- 
pare p. 240 on ‘‘deliberate ambiguity’’). He has C-true, L-true, 
F-true, and ‘true’ distinguished (and legitimately so, if consist- 
ently organized and presented) ; and he might have many more. 

The situation may be fairly appraised in connection with ‘‘in- 
terpretation,’’ an important word in the treatise. Leaving prag- 
matics for others, Carnap considers syntax and semantics as sepa- 
rate, with an additional ‘‘indispensable’’ distinction between fac- 
tual and logical truth inside the latter (C, p. vii). A semantical 
system is a system of rules; it is an interpreted system (‘‘inter- 
preted by rules,’’ p. 22); and it may be an interpretation of a 
calculus (p. 202). But it also turns out that interpretation is not 
a semantical system but a ‘‘relation’’ between semantical systems 
and ealeuli, belonging ‘‘neither to semantics nor to syntax’’ (C, 
p. 202, p. 240). 

Fact does not enter by name until the work is more than half 
finished (C, p. 140), except for slight references to ‘‘factual knowl- 
edge’’ (C, p. 33, p. 81) and possibly for a few rare cases of pre- 
sumptively positive use of ‘‘object’’ such as we have already men- 
tioned (C, p. 54). But it has a vociferous surrogate in ‘‘abso- 
lute concepts,’’ the ones that are ‘‘not dependent upon language,”’ 
and merely require ‘‘certain conditions with respect to truth- 
values’’ (C, p. 35)—‘‘conveniences’’ (C, p. 90)—which are able to 
enter at one and the same time as much lesg important than the L- 
and C-concepts, and as serving chiefly as a basis for them (C, 
p. 35). 

We repeat once more that the significance we stress in our in- 
quiry lies entirely in the inner incoherence of current logical state- 
ment which it exhibits. While (as we have intimated) we believe 
the source of such incoherence is visible behind its smoke-screens, 
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nevertheless the weight of our argument does not rest upon our 
beliefs or report in this respect. 

We find it further only fair to say of Carnap that in many re- 
spects he is becoming less assertive, and more open to the influence 
of observation than he has been in the past. He recognizes now, 
for example (C, p. 18), something ‘‘not quite satisfactory’’ in his 
namings for his designata. He is aware that his basic distinction 
between logical and descriptive signs (C, p. vii, p. 56, p. 59, p. 87) 
needs further inquiry. He sees an open problem as to extensional 
and intensional language systems (C, p. 101, p. 118). He notes 
the ‘‘obviously rather vague’’ entry of his L-terms (C, p. 62). 
At one point he remarks that his whole structure (and with it all 
his terminology) may have to change (C, p. 229). More signifi- 
cantly still he has a moment when he notes that ‘‘even the nature 
of propositions’’ is still controversial (C, p. 101). 

If he should come to question similarly his entitative concentra- 
tions he might have a better outlook, but in his latest publication 
he still feels assured that certain critical semantical terms can be 
‘‘exactly defined on the basis of the concept of entities satisfying 
a sentential function,’’ and that ‘‘having a certain designatum is 
a semantical property of an expression,’’?7 though just how he 
would build those two remarks together into a coherent whole we 
do not know. His confidence that his own semantics is ‘‘the ful- 
fillment of the old search for a logic of meaning which had not been 
fulfilled before in any precise and satisfactory way’’ (C, p. 249) 
needs modification, it would thus appear, under the various quali- 
fications we have considered.”® 

ARTHUR F.. BENTLEY 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The seventh series of Carus Lectures are to be given by Pro- 
fessor C. I. Lewis of Harvard University. When accepting this 
responsibility Professor Lewis stated that his lectures would be 
selected portions of a study whose major thesis is that valuations 
are a form of empirical knowledge and which he proposes to de- 
velop in the form of three ‘‘Books’’ entitled ‘‘Meaning and the 
Analytic,’’ ‘‘Empirical Knowledge,’’ and ‘‘Valuation.’’ The lec- 
tures are to be delivered at a time and on an occasion to be de- 
termined by the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association and publication by the Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany is to follow shortly thereafter. 

Epwarp L. ScHavs, 
Chairman, Carus Lecture Committee 


A meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logie will be held on 
April 27 and April 28, 1945, at Columbia University, New York 
City, in conjunction with the American Mathematical Society. In- 
formation may be obtained from Miss Helen C. Brodie, 29 Wash- 
ington Square West, New York 11, New York. 








